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PEACE ON EARTH 
It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold: 
‘Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven's all-gracious King: 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 
—Epmunp H. Sears 
«oD 
THE COVER 
Virgin and Child by Andrea Previtali (1480- 
1525), reproduced on the cover, is one of the 
paintings in the J. Willis Dalzell memorial col- 
lection, the bequest of Mary Beer Dalzell to the 
Carnegie Institute in 1929. The collection includes 
thirty-eight oil paintings, three of them Italian 
but the majority belonging to the English school 
of portraiture of the latter eighteenth century. 
brevitali was a native of Brembate Superiore, 
a village near Bergamo, Italy. He studied under 
Giovanni Bellini in Venice, adopting the name of 
Andreas Bergomensis to distinguish himself from 
Andreas de Cordegliaghi, a sculptor who lived in 
Venice. Previtali appears to have been one of the 
most prolific of Bellini’s followers, and in his bril- 
liance of coloring to have been second to none of 
that group. 
*<¢ D 
The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service, is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


«<¢ D 
CarNeGig MaGazine freely grants permission to 


reprint without limit articles that appear in its 
pages, with the usual credit. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forbes STREET 


10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdavs 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundavs 


Hours 


BROADCASTS 
Tuesdays at 6:45 p.M., Over WCAE 


Decemper 4—Fine Arts Department program 
‘*Books for Christmas Gifts” 
“Ice, Animals, and Eskimos”’ 


DeceMBER 1] 
DeceMBER 18 
DecemBer 25—Christmas Music 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Collection of Contemporary 
American Painting 


December 18—January 27 
Opening: December 18, 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. 


Current American Prints, 1945 
—through December 39 


Lithographs by Honoré Daumier 
January 6—February 20 


“<& D 


Demonstration Lesson by the Tam O’Shanters 
December 8, 10:15 a.m., Music Hall 


MUSEUM 
Motion Pictures for Children 
Saturdays at 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
8 De 


Two new exhibits will be on display the middle 
of the month: fossil skeleton and nest of eggs of 
the Protocerotops collected in Mongolia by the 
Roy Chapman Andrews expedition in 1925 and 
obtained by exchange from the American Museum, 
mounted by S. Agostini; painted bas relief show- 
ing the size of the giant vertebrates in comparison ff 
with man, arranged by Harold J. Clement. i 


MUSIC HALL 
Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. ) 
Sundays at 4:00 P.M. 


‘United We Sing’’ Christmas Festival 


Sunday, December 16, at 4:00 p.m. 
Carols from many lands 
sung by twenty local choral groups 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY tl 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays } 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


Storytelling in the Boys and Girls Room 
Mondays at 4:15 p.m. 


Seth meee 
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THE NEW PUBLIC AFFAIRS ROOM 


1TH its Pub- 

lic Affairs 
Room in opera- 
tion, Carnegie 
Library will par- 
ticipate more 
effectively in the 
dissemination of 
information and 
ideas relating to 
the many prob- 
lems confront- 
ing the world 
today. The new- 
est books and 
pamphlets deal- 


ing with these questions are now 
brought together from various parts of 
the Library. It is our purpose to display 
them so prominently and attractively 
that even the uninterested reader will be 


drawn to them. 


Books are grouped under broad head- 
ings without regard to the usual system 


of classification. “‘The Pacific 
World,’ “‘What To Do with 
Germany,’’ ‘‘Building the 
Peace,"’ “‘Labor,’’ and ‘“‘The 
Returning Veteran’’ are typical 
of the first groups of books. 
New topics will be added as 
public interests change, and a 
continuous flow of new books 
will keep the collections abreast 
of the times. 

Intercultural relations form 
a special feature of the new 
room and will be given as much 
emphasis as possible. Interest 
in all races and nationalities 
should be heightened by the 
display of arts and crafts. The 
initial exhibit is a miscellane- 
ous One, comprising items from 
twenty-six different nation- 
ality and ethnic groups. Ex- 
hibits will be changed peri- 
odically and after being shown 
in the Public Affairs Room will 





MR. AND MRS. DAVID LINDSAY GILLESPIE, 
IN WHOSE MEMORY THE ROOM IS GIVEN 


be displayed in 
each of the branch 
libraries. 

The displays of 
art objects are 
important in 
themselves, but 
it is our hope 
that they will 
lead to reading 
about the culture 
and customs of 
the various peoples 
who make up our 
world. The best 
books are shelved 


within easy reach of the exhibits. 

Kate Kolish, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and of the Carnegie 
Library School, is in charge of in- 
tercultural activities. 


With her rich 


European background, Miss Kolish is 
peculiarly fitted for her work of inter- 
preting the various nationality groups 


A FEW OF THE 3,000 VISITORS AT OPEN HOUSE 
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TWENTY-SIX DIFFERENT RACIAL AND NATIONALITY GROUPS CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
FIRST EXHIBIT OF ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS ROOM 


to one another, and to the older stock 
Americans who are no longer conscious 
of their foreign origin. Miss Kolish will 
work with the representatives of these 
groups in securing articles for display. 
Some of these contacts may lead to dis- 
cussion and study groups on inter- 
cultural problems. 

Marie Davis, who received her train- 
ing at Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College and Carnegie Library School, 
will represent the Library among the 
groups interested in current affairs. The 
leaders of forums and lecture series 
which attract a substantial following 
are invited to request book displays. 
Shelves of books relating to the lecture 
topics of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, the League of Women Voters, and 
the College Club have already been set 
aside. 

The Library is again indebted to the 
generous interest of Mabel Lindsay 
Gillespie. When she and her mother 
established The David Lindsay Gillespie 
Reading Room in 1938, they expressed 
the hope that they might sometime 
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furnish and maintain the corresponding 
room across the lobby. Mrs. Gillespie 
died in 1944. For many years Miss 
Gillespie has been active in organiza- 
tions promoting racial understanding 
and good citizenship. The Public Affairs 
Room, with its emphasis upon inter- 
cultural relations, represents a natural 
extension of her interests. The new 
room will be maintained, in conjunc- 
tion with The David Lindsay Gillespie 
Reading Room, as a memorial to her 
parents. 

Nothing could be more appropriate 
to Carnegie Library's fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration than the opening 
of the Public Affairs Room. During the 
last half-century public libraries have 
allied themselves with the everyday 
needs and interests of all the people. To 
give inspiration and information toward 
a more enlightened citizenship has be- 
come one of the American public li- 
brary’s primary objectives. With its 
Public Affairs Room, Carnegie Library 
now has the facilities to go far in this 


direction. —R. M. 
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UNGAVA AND THE BARREN GROUNDS 


By W. E. Ciype Topp 


Curator Emeritus of Ornithology, Carnegze Museum 


In the effort 
to gain a fuller 
knowledge of the 
fauna and flora 
of the Labrador 
Peninsula, that 
vast wilderness 
stretching from 
Hudson Bay to 
the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Car- 
negie Museum 
has sponsored 
some twenty scientific expeditions since 
1901. We have skirted the coasts by 
steamer, motorboat, canoe, and dog 
team; we have explored the offshore 
islands; and we have penetrated to the 
headwaters of the rivers that drain the 
interior. So vast is the area involved, 
however, that the ground we have thus 
covered is but a small fraction of the 
whole. Nevertheless, the results at- 
tained may be regarded as representa- 
tive, and they enable us to fill in the 
main outlines of the picture. 

Only in the northwestern part of this 
region, between Hudson and Ungava 
bays, is there a sizable gap in our 
knowledge. Lying as it does in the 
barren grounds, north ofall tree growth, 
dificult of access, and bleak and for- 
bidding in aspect, the Ungava Pen- 
insula, as it is called, remained a virtual 
terra incognita until as late as 1912, 
when Robert J. Flaherty succeeded in 
crossing it twice from coast to coast. 
Geographical Review, vol. 6, no. 2, 1918, 
pp. 116-132.) His objects were purely 
geographical and geological; no bio- 
logical work was attempted. 

In the endeavor to fill in this blank 
area on the map, the idea was conceived 
of making a transect or traverse of the 
peninsula by way of the Kogaluk River, 
a large stream that empties into Hud- 
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son Bay northeast of Cape Dufferin. 
Mr. Flaherty’s crossings had been by 
way of the Leaf, Payne, and Povung- 
nituk rivers; no white man had ever 
been on the Kogaluk, although certain 
Eskimo hunters were familiar with its 
course. 

Much of the difficulty involved in 
this undertaking lay in the shortness of 
the season available for the effort, and 
in the necessity for making an early 
start—both circumstances incompatible 
with the use of ordinary means of 
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transportation. To go in by steamer one 
year and wait over until the next would 
be a needless waste of time. A trip by 
dog team up the coast would be long, 
hard, and expensive, as the writer knew 
from experience. Traveling by airplane, 
although by no means inexpensive, was 
by comparison safe and fast, and it was 
the method we chose. 

Preparations for the expedition were 
begun in 1944, when the greater part 
of the necessary equipment, provisions, 
and supplies ne a a by steamer 
to the Hudson's Bay Company’ S post 
of Povungnituk, on the east coast of 
Hudson Bay in latitude 60° north, 
there to await our coming the follow- 
ing spring. A plane was chartered to 
take our party from Moosonee, the 
terminus of the railroad, north along 
the coast to this post. The writer was 
the leader and ornithologist of the ex- 
pedition; J. Kenneth Doutt was the 


mammalogist and photographer; and 
Paul Commanda came as guide and 


camp man. 

When we reached Moosonee on 
March 21 the snow was fast disappear- 
ing, pussy willows were already com- 
ing out, and everything promised an 
early spring. The date set for our de- 
parture was determined by the necessity 
for landing the plane on skis upon its 
return to base; were it possible to take 
off on floats and change to skis en route, 
our trip could have been postponed 
until June. As the carrying capacity of 
the plane was limited, we could take 
with us only our clothing, blankets, 
personal equipment, and the photo- 
graphic outtit. 

On March 23 we loaded our stuff into 
the plane, went aboard, and took off 
about 10:00 a.m. It was a thrilling mo- 
ment when we sailed across Moose 
Island and out over James Bay, to see 
from the air the panorama of the coast 
unrolling before our eyes—to recognize, 
beneath their mantle of snow and ice, 
one after another, all the landmarks I 
had so often sighted in bygone years. 

In a very few minutes, flying at 1,500 
feet, we had passed Partridge Creeks 
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and were headed out over Hannah Bay 
to come to the coast again beyond 
Boatswain Bay. In a surprisingly short 
time we reached Fort George, landed to 
refuel, and were again on our way, 
heading for Great Whale River. Hast 
of Cape Jones, banks of fog came in on 
a west wind, and after the pilot had 
tried in vain to find a way through 
them we were obliged to return to Fort 
George for the night. 

But the next morning we got off to 
an early start, made Great Whale River 
without trouble, took on more fuel, 
and started on the longest leg of our 
journey—the 250-mile stretch to Port 
Harrison. Fifteen years before it had 
taken me twelve days to cover this dis- 
tance by dog team, but now we made 
it in a little over two hours. Up Mani- 
tounuk Sound we flew, past Little 
Whale River, and on to Richmond Gulf. 
Here was open water, left by the 
tremendous tidal current that flows in 
and out of the Gulf. Nastapoka Falls 
was frozen over save for a narrow place 
in the middle; from the air it looked 
like a mere trickle. Well back from the 
coast we could see dark bands and 
tongues of forest at intervals, but pres- 
ently these disappeared, and we con- 
tinued on our way above a desolate 
wilderness of snow and bare rocks. 

Reaching Port Harrison about noon, 


Mr. Todd's seventeenth trip to Labrador, 
described in this article, has added further to 
the available information on the avifauna, or 
bird life, of that peninsula, which he is com- 
piling for sae yea Mr. Todd is author 
of the standard work, Bérds of Western Penn- 
sylvania, published in 1940 by the University 
of Pittsburgh Press, illustrated by George M. 
Sutton, financed by the Buhl Foundation. In 
previous years he described many new birds, 
chiefly South American, and in 1925 he shared 
the Brewster Medal for co-authorship of Birds 
of the Santa Marta Region, Colombia. Among the 
species that bear Mr. Todd's name are a tanager, 
Tangara viridissimi toddi Bangs and Penard; 
a flycatcher, Myéarchus toddi Chapman; and an 
antcatcher, Sclateria naevia toddi Hellmayr. 
He came to Carnegie Museum as Curator of 
Birds in 1899. 
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Packing the komatik at Povungnituk on April 9 for the start 


inland on the hunt for caribou. 
right; Paul Commanda, in center foreground. 


we landed safely to refuel and to deliver 
mail, then tried to proceed, but had to 
turn back at Cape Dufferin because of 
fog. The next day, Sunday, flying con- 
ditions were still unsuitable, and we 
remained at the post as guests of the 
local white residents. 

On Monday we again took off in a 
head wind and in due course reached 
the latitude of Povungnituk, but even 
after flying around in circles for some 
time we could not locate the post. 
ee a few buildings, all snow- 
covered, in a vast expanse of white, is 
not so easy from the air. After making 
a forced landing in a rather rough spot 
to repair an oil leak in the motor, we 
returned a second time to Port Harrison, 
took aboard a native Eskimo who knew 
the country, and with his aid suc- 
ceeded in hitting Povungnituk ‘‘on the 
nose,’’ so to speak. 

We were welcomed by the post mana- 
ger, Sam G. Ford, who gave us living 
and working quarters in the post build- 
ing. The weather continued clear but 
cold with the thermometer hovering 
around zero and falling as low as 12° 
below at night. Some days when the 
wind was down, Paul and I walked over 
the hard crust to the hills south of the 
post, but we saw nothing whatever— 
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Mr. Todd stands at extreme 
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it was all a dreary, desolate, 
lifeless waste. 

Mr. Doutt left on April 9 
by dog team with a party of 
Eskimo who were going in- 


land to hunt for caribou. 
Once very numerous through- 
out this region, this animal 
has grown rare as a result of 
excessive slaughter by the 
natives, sothat it occurs now 
only in the interior, and 
there only in small, scat- 
tered bands. The caribou of 
the Ungava Peninsula has 
been known to science only 
from a pair of antlers, and 
one objective of our expedi- 
tion was to secure complete 
specimens. In this quest Mr. 
Doutt was successful. 

The day after he left, the weather 
broke, and one blizzard followed an- 
other. The wind blew at a recorded rate 
of sixty miles an hour and piled the 
snow against the windows of the post 
building to their tops. Once when I 
ventured out I was swept off my feet, 
and had to crawl back on hands and 
knees. Visibility in the storm was just 
about zero. A coal fire kept the house 
warm, however, and I was busy pre- 
paring the lemmings and other mice 
brought in by the Eskimo children in 
exchange for a handful of dried fruit. 

Spring came very slowly in the north 
country this year. Ptarmigan—both 
kinds—made a belated appearance in 
April and were followed by other birds 
in small numbers during May. The 
snow began to melt and the crust grew 
soft, so that walking was slow and 
laborious; bare patches of ground ap- 
peared and grew larger day by day; 
but always the wind was blowing, 
from one direction or another. On June 
2 there was a snowstorm that piled in 
drifts around the post buildings as high 
as before. But the next week the 
weather moderated, and we felt that 
spring must have come at last. 

We decided that it was time to move 
our stuff to the mouth of the Kogaluk 





River, about  twenty-tive 
miles to the southwest, and 
to go into camp. Everything 
. - to be taken by dog team, 

‘komatik,’’ and we had 
so much that it required 


several trips and several 
teams. First went the two 
canoes, firmly lashed to the 


sleds, then the gasoline and 
provisions, and on the last 
trip, we ourselves. The dog 
drivers kept mainly to the 
sea ice, which in places was 
covered by a layer of water; 
the animals had hard work 
to drag the sleds through the 
soft snow on the land. W 
pitched our tents on a bare 
place overlooking the river, opposite 
a considerable area of open water, 
which was alive with water-fow] and 
resounded with their calls by day and 
by night. 

Everything had pointed to an carly 
break-up of the river, but now cold 
and stormy weather, with but few 
interludes of calm and sun, supervened, 
and hindered the work of collecting. 
Snow often fell during the night, only 
to disappear during the day, and hoar- 
frost covered the ground after a clear 
night. Little by little, however, the 
snowbanks receded, and the mosses and 
low arctic plants put forth their 
mantle of green. I often wondered why 
any birds should find such an environ- 
ment attractive, when we ourselves 
could scarcely contrive to keep warm. 

The singing of the small birds during 
a snow storm seemed incongruous. We 
spent much time watching the rock 
ptarmigan and searching for their nests, 
but the only eggs we secured were taken 
from nests which the natives dis- 
covered and showed to us. The incubat- 
ing females matched the surrounding 
moss remarkably well and actually had 
to be lifted from their eggs. Despite the 
untoward conditions under which we 


worked, we secured a fair collection of 


birds’ eggs, including those of certain 
desirable species not taken before, and 
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We start up the Kogaluk in two canoes with an outboard motor 
and are the first white men ever to see the first falls. 


a small but representative collection of 
the breeding birds of the region. 

We expected that the ice would go 
out of the Kogaluk River about June 
20 or 25, as in other years, and as the 
time approached we anxiously watched 
for signs of the break-up. The area of 
open water at its mouth grew larger 
day by day although the sea ice along 
the coast held fast. But these dates 
came and went, and still the river 
above remained icebound. Indeed, i 
did not actually clear until July 10. 
The sea ice went out about the same 
time, after a heavy blow from the 
east. 

The three Eskimo guides we had al- 
ready engaged arrived, and on July 13 
we broke camp and started up the river 
in two canoes, propelled by an Evinrude 
outboard motor. We had long since 
abandoned the idea of trying to get 
entirely across the Peninsula to Payne 
Bay bur still hoped to ascend the 
Kogaluk River for some distance—far 
enough to learn the conditions in the 
interior, which was a primary object of 
our expedition. But this was not to be. 
The stormy weather that had hampered 
our operations thus far continued through 
July and sadly delayed our progress. 
Above its mouth the river widens into a 
lake, with a long arm running off to 
the south, and then narrows as its chan- 
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nel is obstructed by islands and its cur- 
rent runs swiftly. Here our first camp 
was made. 

The next day, July 14, the weather un- 
expectedly turned fine, and we made 
about twelve miles upstream. The cur- 
rent was strong and increased as we 
neared the first serious obstruction to 
progress, a heavy rapid which we as- 
cended by poling and tracking. Our 
Eskimo guides, although perfectly will- 
ing, were utterly unused to canoe travel, 
and the language barrier hindered the 
best co-operation, but we made fair 
progress nevertheless. 

Beyond this rapid we crossed a pool 
to the base of a falls with a drop of some 
twenty feet, below which the water 
flows off in two channels around an 
island. We portaged on the south side, 
crossed to the opposite shore, and 
camped on the far end of the portage 
around the next falls above. These 
northern rivers are not traveled regu- 
larly by the natives, so that there are no 
visible portage trails; we picked our 
way across as best we could. 

We were held in this camp for two 
days by a terrific blow from the south, 
so strong that we could not even carry 
the canoes across, although the weather 
otherwise continued clear and bright. 
In this treeless country we had to take 
along poles for our tents, and instead 
of wooden stakes we used 
rocks to anchor them to the 
ground, but it was hard to 
keep them up against the 
ever shifting winds. All our 
cooking had to be done over 
a small primus stove, with 
kerosene carried along for 
the purpose. 

July 17 opened with rain 
and fog but clearing weather 
followed, and after lunch we 
got under way and traveled 
until about 6:00 p.m. We 
portaged around the third 
falls and had fair going for 


some distance, until the 


river narrowed and made 
several surprising turns and 
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twists, and the current grew swifter—so 
strong in places that it was all we could 
do to run against it. We halted just 
above the fourth falls in the river and 
only just below the fifth, which we 
christened Gull Island Falls, for the 
island there that supports a colony of 
Herring Gulls. 

I walked over the hills to the south- 
east, to the foot of a chain of lakes 
which our guides believed to be the 
route followed to avoid the long series 
of rapids that lie ahead on the river. 
High waves were running on these shal- 
low lakes from the prevailing strong 
east wind. The weather was threatening, 
and presently the storm broke with full 
force and fury. Rain fell in torrents with 
intermittent flashes of lightning, and 
our camp site proved to be located on 
the edge of a quagmire. 

We had felt obliged to turn back not 
later than July 21; meanwhile we had 
thought to use the smaller canoe for a 
one-day dash upriver, going very light, 
and hoping to reach the big lake lying 
off to the east that we could see from 
the hilltops. But July 20 dawned misty 
and threatening, and the plan had 
perforce to be abandoned. 

On July 21 we reluctantly turned 
back, and after a cold and disagreeable 
trip of two days we reached our old 
camp site at the mouth of the river. Al- 





Our motorboat reaches the wharf at Great Whale River. 


though we had ascended the stream 
only about 25 miles, we had covered 
country that no white man bad ever 
seen. 

Back from the coast there is an obvi- 
ous change in the general character of 
the country. The rocky hills give way 
to extensive areas of flat, open tundra, 
interspersed with lakes and shallow 
ponds. Beyond this, a range of hills is 
interrupted by the course of the river 
and gives rise to rapids and falls. Once 
beyond these hills, we were led to 
believe that the country again levels 
off and runs to lakes and swamps. 
Could we have only reached this part 
we would doubtless have made some 
interesting discoveries. It was too late 
in the season to risk trying to go 
farther inland, as in such case we might 
not have been able to get out of the 
country before the freeze-up. 

We had already arranged to charter a 
motorboat owned by one of our guides 
to take us south along the coast, and we 
had to meet the date set. On July 24 
we departed by this motorboat for 
Povungnituk, picked up the collections 
left in storage there, and began the re- 
turn journey. The weather continued 
cold and stormy, with head winds. 

We stayed one day, July 27, at Port 
Harrison, and went on board the 
Hudson's Bay Company's supply ship 
Nascopie, which was there at that time. 
Resuming our voyage the next day, we 
proceeded south along the coast, through 
Hopewell and Nastapoka sounds, amid 
fog and rain. Our quarters aboard the 
boat were so cramped that we generally 
went ashore at night to camp. Our 
skipper held up one day for a heavy 
head wind, but never because of fog. 

The only good day we had on this 
trip was at Nastapoka River, where we 
went ashore and secured pictures of the 
falls and of the school of white whales 
at the mouth. When our crew began 
shooting the whales, it produced the 
wildest confusion, and they contrived 
to harpoon and beach two individuals, 
which were duly dressed for food pur- 
poses. 
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We had intended to go only as far as 
Richmond Gulf and to meet the Fort 
Charles at that place, but after learning 
that the post buildings there were 
closed for the summer, and since it was 
necessary to get our collections under 
cover, we decided to keep on to Great 
Whale River, which we reached on 
August 4, much to our relief. 

There followed a period of waiting, 
which Mr. Doutt utilized by making a 
trip up the river to the third falls. On 
August 26 we boarded the Fort Charles 
and after a tempestuous voyage, during 
the course of which we touched at the 
Belcher Islands, we reached Moosonee 
on September 3, and our water trip was 
at an end. 

Any attempt to evaluate the results 
of the caitlin must take into ac- 
count the unusual weather conditions 
encountered this season—the worst 
ever known in the north country. It 
was ‘‘the year without a summer.” Our 
start up-tiver was about three weeks 
late, and out of seven days, the time 
actually spent in traveling upstream 
was only about a day and a half 

In spite of these untoward circum- 
stances, which combined to keep us 
from realizing the full objectives of the 
expedition, the results are by no means 
inconsiderable if we count the collec- 
tions made, amounting to over 1,000 
specimens in the case of mammals and 
birds alone; the observations recorded; 
and the photographic work done, in- 
cluding 2,000 feet of motion picture 
film and 1,500 still pictures. Were I 
intending to do it over again I would 
make no essential change in my plans, 
but I should hope for better weather! 





A rock ptarmigon on her nest. 
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CURRENT AMERICAN PRINTS 


By Vircinia Lewis 
Department of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh 


Prints offer 
varied oppor- 
tunities for en- 
joyment, of which 
perhaps the fore- 
most is in realiz- 
ing how their 
emotional mes- 
sage is heightened 
by their variety 
of technical as- 
pect. Subject in- 
terest is further 
related to such problems as integrated 
composition, effective chiaroscuro, re- 
cession of planes, and repetition of pat- 
tern. A study of prints of any nuns 
veals much about the people living in 
it—their customs, their tragedies, their 
frippery and tomfoolery—in short, 
their whole philosophy of life. As in 
painting or sculpture, in the really 
great print these matters of technique, 
pictorial style, and subject are in- 
terdependent and interrelated to a point 
of subtle refinement. One without the 
other leaves us for the most part un- 
impressed and often unmoved. 

The exhibition of Current American 
Prints hanging on the balcony of the 
Hall of Sculpture at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute through December 30 offers one 
hundred and twelve representative ex- 
amples from the Third National Ex- 
hibition of Prints held at the Library of 
Congress as a result of the now estab- 
lished Pennell Print Competition. The 
vision and generosity «gees and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell in providing 
for this competition have become a 
tradition among persons interested in 
prints. 

Any artist in America may submit 
work done within the past year to be 
judged for admission to the exhibit by a 
committee of three men who are out- 
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standing in their field. The jury this 
year was Asa Cheffetz, Armin Landeck, 
and Robert Riggs. They selected for the 
1945 exhibition a group of prints im- 
bued with freshness of spirit and im- 
agination and executed with skill. 

The present exhibition at the Car- 
negie Institute reveals a delight in 
technique itself, a realization of its 
esthetic value and its power to create 
a mood of both subject and atmosphere. 
Considerable interest has been taken in 
the pictorial device of the treatment of 
light in its varying effects, Except for 
sporadic outbursts in color, now empha- 
sized through the increasing number of 
serigraphs, the print is essentially an art 
of black and white, of lights and darks, 
gradations in values, in line or in tone. 
By clever use of chiaroscuro, definite 
moods are established, moods of atmos- 
phere and moods of emotion. The wide 
range and often depth of subject is an 
index to American thought today. The 
inclusion of a few prints derivative of 
earlier periods in the history of art 
arouses some meditation on the com- 
parable nature of old and new prints. 

Of the various mediums represented, 
the process of the lithograph in its 
richness of texture is especially in- 
teresting for its expression of emotional 
light effects. Sidney Raynes’ Kathie 
uses the lithograph with skill to 
achieve a lovely soft tonal effect. The 
subtle gradation of the lights and darks, 
together with the fuzziness of the tech- 
nique, results here in a mood of wistful 
dreaminess. Of deeper emotional sig- 
nificance is the fine lithograph End of 
Waiting by Benton Spruance. The tex- 
ture is superb. A trying and poignant 
moment is beautifully handled. The 
sad serenity and resignation which one 
experiences when something is definitely 
over is conveyed in the sensitive mastery 








END OF WAITING By BENTON SPRUANCE 
Lithograph 


of the technique shown in this work. 

A similar delight in lithography may 
be observed in Leon Karp’s wistful and 
appealing Child's Head. The scraped 
white lines give variety to the dark of 
the hair. This print has strength com- 
bined with sweet tenderness. In Robert 
C. Craig's In Harbor the lithograph 
takes on a sparkling clarity. The com- 
position here is held together by the 
light from the late sunset sky playing 
over the water and shacks grouped to- 
gether on the shore. 

Mabel Dwight employs the litho- 
graph to make her usual satiric com- 
ment on a certain stratum of society. But 
the main interest in her Summer Evening 
seems to be in the contrast of light and 
dark to dramatize the commonplace 
the bent telegraph pole and its wires, 
the fire hydrant, the street lamp, the 
uncomely people, all mischievously as- 
suming a disproportionate air of im- 
portance. The blatant glare of the street 
lamp vies with the mysterious dark of 
the summer evening. The light is 
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merciless, the dark is protect- 
ing. In Ira Moskowitz’'s Storm, 
Taos Valley, the scratchy lines 
in the clouds and in the wind- 

blown grass, going in all di- 
rections, create the confusion 
of the upheaval of the ele- 
ments. The even distribution 
of the highlights sends the eye 
darting over all the print, 

thereby enhancing the illusion 
of the tumult of the storm. 

Virginia Mann's Night Rider 
has an interesting combina- 
tion of humor and ceriness in 
the ghostly little black figure 
of the driver who might dis- 
appear at any moment into the 
night and in the unsubstantial 
appearing coach which 
might suddenly collapse into 
nothing. It is suggestive of the 
intangible threatening of 
Henry James’ “Turn of the 
Screw.” In a similar spirit is 
Nicholas Comito’s Moonlight, 
a fine rendering of a ghostly 
old tree withstanding the elements of 
a windy night and bewitched by a ro- 
mantic Ryder moon. In Gypsy Rondo by 
Margery A. Ryerson, the sun_haif 
filling the room with light creates a 
sympathetic atmosphere for the little 
girl playing the piano. 

But a richness of technique is not the 
only way to achieve a fine emotional 
response. The almost threadbare quality 
of the lithograph of Adolescence by John 
Wilson only emphasizes the shabby 
aspect of the subject portrayed. The 
light here points out the ugliness con- 
tained in the darks. It is a strong and 
moving lithograph, monumentally con- 
ceived and effectively executed. 

In an entirely different spirit is the 
thin lithographic rendering of Ellison 
Hoover's McSorley's, the famous old 
bar near Cooper Union where women 
are never served. The thinness of the 
lithograph and the high value over 
all convey the sense of light fighting its 
way through dust-laden windows. The 
artist has caught the dinginess of the 
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“ale drinker’s retreat’’ which has stood 
its own for many years against the mod- 
ern influx of chromium fixtures and in- 
direct lighting. 

In the lithograph Circus Morning by 
Kenneth Hartwell, the leathery texture 
of the elephant’s wrinkled skin is suc- 
cessfully recorded. It is interesting to 
contrast this elemental conception of 
the circus with the more subtle in- 
terpretation of Lowell Houser in the 
precise etching of his Circus Wagon with 
its extravagantly baroque ornament. 
One is reminded a little of the orna- 
mental prints of the fifteenth century 
goldsmiths. 

In recent years there has been con- 
siderable interest in the revival of the 
technique of line engraving begun by 
the goldsmith engravers in the fifteenth 
century. Foremost in this connection 
is the work of William Stanley Hayter 
at Studio 17, now located in New York. 
He is represented by a line engraving 
and soft ground etching called Cronos, 
revealing a keen interest in the tech- 
nique of line engraving as a medium of 
creative expression well adapted to 
twentieth century pictorial experiments. 
The raised whites which appear on this 
print in front of the picture plane, 
looking at first glance like a bit of 
touching-up with Chinese white, are 
obtained by hollowing out parts of the 
plate which refuse inking and by 
moulding the damp paper into them 
under the strong pressure of the roller. 
Through this feeling for plastic form, 
accomplished by the creation of planes 
on the plate and by the depth of a line 
as well as its length and breadth and 
width, the print in some cases becomes 
a low relief. 

Roderick Mead is another of the 
artists interested in this development. 
In his print, Jacob and the Angel, the 
simple curved line emphasizes the 
muscles of the figures in struggle. One 
thinks back, momentarily, to the school 
of Pollaiuolo and theit interest in 
anatomy. A sense of unreality in this 
interpretation of Jacob’s superman 
power over the angel is convincingly 
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expressed in the chaste technique. 

Sue Fuller, under the technical guid- 
ance of Hayter, loses no individuality 
in idea or expression of it in her strong 
and powerful The Heights which has 
perhaps a more conscious interest in 
pattern formed by textile weavers. The 
figure struggling upward through the 
lavender maze of lines and netlike pat- 
terned ground might be symbolizing 
the supplication of the mechanical age 
—a begging for understanding of more 
than we, as limited human beings, can 
grasp in even our own rapid discoveries 
and accomplishments of recent years. 
Can sociologists profit, for example, 
from the atomic bomb? 

Karl Schrag with his aquatint Solace 
exemplifies a more representational 
phase of the Studio 17 group. Sorrow 
and tragedy are convincingly por- 
trayed. The scraped high lights against 
the dark tonality of the aquatint ac- 
centuate this mood. 

In a lighter and somewhat whimsical 
vein and yet none the less touching and 
appealing is Blanche McVeigh’s Gwine 
to Heaven. One cannot help being 
captivated by the apprehensive expres- 
sion in the eyes of the would-be angels 





THE HEIGHTS By SUE FULLER 
Engraving and Etching 





as they make their first 
ascent to Heaven in an 
intriguing, rising com- 
position, clothed in 
their white robes and 
on almost unheavenly 
wings earthily ana- 
tomical in structure. 
The subtleties of the 
medium were never 
more advantageously 
exploited than in 
William Sharp's The 
Way Back. Here the 
translucent use of soft 
light creates a kind of 
supernatural atmos- 
phere washed clean of 
human crime which, 
however delicately it 
is presented, remains 
for us to see as a hor- 
rible reality. 

A recent emphasis 
upon the use of the 
drypoint has also re- 
sulted in the creation 
of a variety of moods 
and effects. In Niels 
Anderson’s Duet, an- 
other portrayal of 
childhood at the 
piano, the drypoint 
achieves a richness of 
darks interspersed with 
lines of light enhanc- 
ing the twilight mood 
and preoccupation of 
the young people with the music they 
are playing. Robert H. Nisbet's By rhe 
River displays the delicacy of the dry- 
point in the delineation of the tree with 
its spreading branches against the sky. 
Chauncey F. Ryder’s Alexander Cider 
Mill is a superb example of thismedium. 
Its characteristic line-repeated-hori- 
zontally reiterates the sense of repose 
created by the light of the late after- 
noon which dominates the picture. One 
is reminded of Jacopo da Barbari in 
some such print as The Holy Family with 
Elizabeth from the sixteenth century. 

In Armin Landeck’s City Lane the 
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GWINE TO HEAVEN 


By Brancue McVEIGH 
Aquatint 
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delicate line of the dry- 
point portrays the hard 
surfaces of city build- 
ing. His training as an 
architect does not de- 
tract from the artist's 
esthetic interpretation. 
The shadows on the 
wall make the already 
empty street even more 
devoid of human ac- 
tivity. Arthur W. 
Heintzelman, working 
in an academic style, 
portrays a depth of 
character in the Young 
Amishman, the sweet- 
ness of the boy’s na- 
ture brought out effec- 
tively by the soft burr 
technique of the dry- 
point. Gerry Peirce suc- 
ceeds in attaining a 
definite mood in his 
Alamos. The hot bright 
sunlight of the south 
realized by the white 
of the paper contrasts 
with the rich darks of 
the shadows printed 
from the metal burr. 
This play of light and 
dark together with the 
juxtaposition of the 
walled courtyard 
makes an intriguing 
pattern. 

A cold clear light is 
obtained in Richard E. Bishop's dry- 
point Along the Mississippi, where again 
the light is expressed by the white of 
the paper and emphasized by the dark 
waterfowl silhouetted against it. The 
arrangement of the birds with the tree 
provides a composition of interest. 

Whatever one may feel about the use 
of color in the print, it becomes an ever 
increasing factor, both in the case of 
the silk screen where it is an integral 
part of the process and design, and asa 
variation to those mediums where the 
design is usually conceived in black and 
white. Its application to the drypoint 
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dry- may be seen in this exhibition in Szdney ment in the aon and in the airiness of 
hard Place, Brooklyn by Mortimer Bone. In the clouds andsky. Frederick Detwiller’s 
ild- this particular example it seems tohave At Your Own Risk has the freshness and 
s an crowded out the esthetic value of the sparkle of a water color. Abram Tromka 
de- drypoint line. Autumn by William in Kentucky Minstrel and Charles Keller 
ist’s Meyerowitz is an etching painted rather in Swing Shift use the more resolute 
ion. than executed by a color printing pro- stencil method producing flat pattern of 
the cess. In the lithograph Farm House, color. It isa medium which is appealing 
ady Vermont by John C. Menihan, the color more and more to artists today, having 
nore |  issubordinated to the interest in values. the intimacy of the print and all the 
ac- | The silk screen print is the only print potentialities of color. 

W. | process dependent ape the use of color = The wood engraving, often effective 
cing — as the basis of its design. Originally a in color, is essentially impressive for its 
yle. poster process, it had its beginnings asa decorative stylization. This is true even 
@ fine art of printmaking in an experi- in realistic subjects such as Fred Geary’s 
puny mental unit of the Federal Art Project Street KC or Grace Albee’s Pennsylvania 
eet. | in 1938. In its principle of surface print- Barn Building. Perhaps the subtle light 
na- ing through the thin screen of the silk effects help to create a sense of reality. 
ec- and in the resistance of glue to kerosene In the former, with its characteristic 
burr | it is akin to the lithograph. shops, is the darkness of evening arti- 
Iry- All the silk screen methods of crayon, ficially illuminated by the warm and 
suC- tusche, and stencil with their attendant friendly light of busy interiors coming 
ya i aspects are represented in the exhibi- out into the night. In the latter, late 
his tion. Harry Shoulberg’s Sti// Life has a afternoon light is effectively caught in 


pigment quality peculiar tothe medium the even dispersal of white lines. Asa 
with a pleasantness of texture, and Cheffetz in Break of Day presents na- 
effect of pastel. Leonard Pytlak’s Sand ture, the country, and the stalwart 
Dunes reveals another character of the spirit of Vermont in the cold clear 
medium in the bright color combina- light of dawn. In an adamant use of the 
tions, with freedom and grace of move- medium he is uncompromising. 

In Hans Jelinek’s Har- 
vest, the handling of 
light and the styliza- 
tion of the figures in the 
composition produce a 
decorative wood en- 
graving of the modern 
English tradition. Near 
Lyme, Sunset by Thomas 
Nason is a wood engrav- 
ing, again with empha- 
sis on the background 
but with a freer and 
more flexible use of the 
medium to produce a 
lyrical quality. Here 
is an example of the 
landscape for its own 
sake and the decorative 
poetic qualities it pos- 
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NEAR LYME, SUNSET By THOMAS W. 
Wood Engraving 


of light symbolically in his wood en- 
graving called The Light. Almost melo- 
dramatically rays of light are directed 
down on the multitude in shadow, 
representing an ideal toward which all 
races and all types of society may look 
with new hope. Again in a more deco- 
rative spirit is Fred Nagler’s Bathers. 
The stylized unbending figures are in 
striking contrast to his impressionistic 
style in the concurrent painting exhi- 
bition. The short parallel lines of shad- 
ing are reminiscent of the fifteenth cen- 
tury North European woodcut. 
Throughout the exhibition one may 
observe several prints directly inspired 
by the past although not individually 
derivative. An example of this is Carl 
M. Schultheiss’ Flight into Egypt, a 
line engraving in the tradition of the 
fifteenth century in Germany, even to 
the monogram in the lower left corner. 
It recalls in particular the work of 
Martin Schongauer, both in spirit and 
composition, wherein the landscape 
background has been subordinated to 
the central theme. Schultheiss’ figures 
and faces are modern in feeling with a 
grace of delineation and classical dignity. 
In Reynolds Weidenaar’s etching Un- 
loading the Dowry, one cannot help re- 
collecting the Dutch genre etchings of 
the seventeenth century. One wonders 
sometimes what the artist working in 
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such a derivative style wishes to ac- 
complish. Good drawing and excellent 
craftsmanship have gone into this little 
etching but nothing seems to have been 
added beyond its culmination in the 
seventeenth century. 

Prints today seem to tend toward a 
certain preciousness. Old copper plates 
and wood blocks were usually printed 
until they were worn out, and the num- 
ber of impressions was large. This was 
probably owing to the utilitarian pur- 
pose which they fulfilled. Today an 
edition sometimes consists of five or ten 
impressions. Of course, the quality of 
any one of these is indistinguishable 
one from the other. This arbitrary 
limitation is not especially compatible 
with the ideal of the print as an art 
calculated to reach many people and 
even seems incongruous in our era of 
mass production, where mechanical 
means of strengthening a plate make it 
possible to print an almost limitless 
number of impressions in many of the 
mediums. But in this modern tendency, 
the print as a work of art is perhaps 
given greater consciousness. Has it 
greater significance? 

The value of such an exhibition as 
this is keenly felt as one realizes the 
artists’ care im presenting the con- 
temporary spirit in thoughtful pictorial 
style. The varying uses of media, light, 
and subject combine to indicate a 
healthy evolution toward the ever 
changing esthetic ideal. 


Virginia Lewis, whose interpretations of the 
annual Print Shows at Carnegie Institute have 
appeared several times in CARNEGIE MaGazINE, 
is curator of exhibitions at the University of 
Pittsburgh. As such, she has charge of the ex- 
hibits of arts and crafts which are presented 
each month in the Fine Arts galleries at Pitt. 
She also teaches semester courses in the his- 
tory of prints, the history of fine printing, 
and the history of art in North America. 
Miss Lewis studied at Wellesley College and 
secured her Bachelor's and Master's degrees 
in Fine Arts at the University. A native 
Pittsburgher, she is working at present on a 
book concerning the place of Pittsburgh in 
the development of American culture. 
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STEAM HEAT FOR THE CIVIC CENTER 
The jointly-operated, nonprofit Bellefield Boiler Plant 


By Roy B. AMBROSE 
Manager, Department of Buildings and Grounds, Carnegie Institute 


AN agreement 
concerning a joint 
heating plant 
was entered into 
between the Car- 
negie Institute, 
Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, 
University of 
Pittsburgh, and 
the Mellon In- 
stitute of In- 
dustrial Research 
on March 30, 1933. This agreement pro- 
vides for the joint operation of a heat- 
ing plant to serve the buildings of these 
institutions and to serve other public 
and nonprofit institutions as may be 
considered advisable and possible within 
the limits of the plant’s steam-generat- 
ing capacity. In the agreement an 
organization known as the Belletield 
Boiler Plant was set up, the control of 
which was vested in a supervising com- 
mittee consisting of two members from 
each of the Boards of Trustees of the 
above-mentioned institutions. This com- 
mittee was given full authority to 
operate the plant, to maintain its equip- 
ment, and to enlarge its steaming ca- 
pacity to whatever extent may be 
deemed necessary to serve adequately 
cach of the parties to the agreement. 
An operating committee consisting of 
three members from the staffs of the 
four institutions was appointed by the 
supervising committee to assume the 
active responsibility of the maintenance 
and operation of the plant, and to dis- 
tribute the costs in an equitable manner. 

Two considerable advantages may be 
found in this jointly-operated district 
heating plant. In the first place, indi- 
vidual building smokestacks have been 
eliminated, and their combined job 
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transferred to the one chimney of the 
Bellefield Boiler Plant. It is installed 
out of the way in Panther hollow, back 
of the Carnegie Library Building, 
where it has been possible to erect the 
type of large-capacity boilers and 
stokers offering the best possible con- 
ditions for smokeless combustion. With 
a reasonably good grade of fuel and a 
steady load, these units can operate 
continuously without smoke. Occasion- 
ally, however, when the steam demands 
of the various buildings fluctuate widely, 
some smoke may be produced over short 
periods, but on the whole the results 
have shown a definite progress toward 
a reduction of smoke in the vicinity 
of these institutions. 

The other advantage to be found in 
the supplying of steam from this central 
heating plant is in the economy of 
operation. Coal is brought into the 
building by freight car and is handled 
from there by power-driven conveyors. 
Coal costs are less than they would be if 
each building filled its own needs by 
truck transportation, and the efficiency 
of boiler operation is better. A large 
plant will generally utilize more of the 
heat from the fuel than a smaller one, 
and will show a greater number of 
pounds of steam generated for each 
pound of coal burned. 

Probably the most interesting, al- 
though somewhat complicated part of 
the Bellefield Boiler Plant equipment, 
is its combustion control system. It is 
to a large extent automatic in its opera- 
tion, and as long as a uniform and clean 
fuel bed i is maintained, it will feed coal, 
maintain the steam pressure within a 
very small range, and hold the air-fuel 
ratio close to a predetermined value. It 
is a robot fireman of no mean ability, 
which uses air pressure as a medium for 


transmitting power impulses to control 
the draft dampers and to regulate the 
speed of the stoker and forced draft fan. 
The control system is so sensitive in re- 
sponse to small changes that the steam 
pressure will vary not more than a 
pound or two during hour after hour of 
operation. As an aid to the fireman, but 
having no direct part in this automatic 
control, is an electric eye which con- 
stantly, twenty-four hours each day, 
views the hor gases leaving the boiler 
and records what it sees in percentage 
of smoke density. 

One of the difficult problems that has 
lived to plague the operators of steam 
boilers in the past has been the cor- 
rosion caused by the presence of oxygen 
and weak acidity found in most of the 
water available for boiler use, and the 
presence of chemical salts which form 
into a hard scale when the water is 
evaporated. In the original boiler in- 
stallation of 1907 in the old Carnegie 
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Library plant which now houses the 
Bellefield Boiler Plant, no effective 
means of water purification was used, 
and much heavy scale and corrosion 
was present on most of the boiler sur- 
faces. 

It was determined that the new 
boiler installation should be equipped 
to take full advantage of the best knowl- 
edge advanced in subsequent years on 
the subject of the treatment of water 
for boilers and it can be said that thus 
far this equipment has been very effec- 
tive; after ten years the internal boiler 
surfaces show very slight corrosion and 
no hard scale. 

The Bellefield Boiler Plant is required 
by the agreement between the four in- 
stitutions to furnish steam to nonprofit 
institutions only, and by the same re- 
quirement, the plant itself can make no 
profit. This leads to a nice problem in 
the distribution of costs to the institu- 
tions and the measurement of the amount 
of steam which they use. 
Steam cannot be weighed 
directly, but must be meas- 
ured by determining its ve- 
locity of flow through a 
carefully machined orifice of 
known area. In all, there are 
eleven such orifices installed 
in the boiler plant. Seven of 
these measure the flow of 
steam; three the flow of con- 
densate return from the in- 
stitutions; and one, the flow 
of feed water to the boilers. 
Since the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the Mellon Insti- 
tute take steam for part of 
the way over a common line, 
an additional pair of flow 
meters is placed on each 
branch line. The steam 1s 
measured at the boiler plant 
as it flows into the common 
line, and this measurement 
is divided between the Uni- 
versity and Mellon Institute 
in the proportion established 
by the meters on the branch 
lines. The Carnegie Institute 
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and the Phipps Conservatory are served 
by their own individual lines, and the 
steam measurements are likewise at the 
boiler plant. Thus, each institution pays 
its share of the cost in accordance with 
the meter reading at the boiler plant, 
and the steam line losses such as leakage 
and condensation are included. 

Each institution of the Bellefield 
Boiler Plant agreement owns and main- 
tains its own line beyond the boiler 
plant proper. In addition to this, the 
Phipps Conservatory owns and main- 
tains its own line and purchases steam 
under a separate agreement between 
the City a Pittsburgh and the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, executed 
under date of October 31, 1932. This 
was made a part of the boiler plant 
agreement in 1932. On December 15, 
1944, another agreement was executed 
between the supervising committee of 
the Bellefield Boiler Plant and the 
Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association, which provided for the 
supplying of steam to its building on 
Bellefield Avenue. This Association 
constructed its own line from its build- 
ing to the University-Mellon line 
across Bellefield Avenue, and will 
maintain that portion so constructed. 
This connection was completed and the 
supply of steam to the Young Men and 
Women's Hebrew Association building 
began on May 1, 1945. 

The total cost of operating the plant 
consists of all current operating ex- 
penditures for such items as labor, fuel, 
insurance, and repairs, plus the items of 
depreciation a obsolescence which 
provide for major replacements over a 
period of from ten to twenty years or 
more. The current operating expendi- 
tures are divided between the institu- 
tions in accordance with the quantity 
of steam used; while the apportion- 
ment of depreciation and obsolescence 
costs Pos upon the maximum steam 


demand of each institution and upon 
the — costs involved in that por- 
tion of the plant equipment which must 
be held in readiness to meet such de- 
mand. 
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“UNITED WE SING” 
Fu hundred local singers of varied 


national heritage will present carols 
of many lands in the ninth “‘United 
We Sing’’ Christmas festival at Car- 
negie Music Hall under the direction of 
Marshall Bidwell on Sunday, December 
16, from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. Mrs. Samuel 
Ely Eliot is chairman and Howard L. 
Ralston, organist at the Bellefield 
Presbyterian Church, will accompany. 

Appalachian American, Basque, Bul- 
garian, Carpatho-Russian, Czech, Early 
American, French, Greek, Italian, Irish, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Negro, Norwegian, 
Polish, Russian, Serbian, Slovak, Slo- 
venian, Swabian, Ukrainian, Chinese, 
and Macedonian-Bulgarian carols will 
be sung. 

Twenty choral groups will take part, 
many of them in costume. These in- 
clude the Sara Heinz House Singers, 
St. Josephat’s and Chopin Chorals, 
Preseren Singing and Cultural Society, 
McKeesport Junior Choral Society, 
Swabian Singing Society, Northfield 
Choir of Winchester-Thurston School, 
Schenley High School Singers, Eliza- 
beth Seton High School Chorus, St. 
Joseph's High School Chorus, the Frick 
Elementary School Children’s Chorus, 
Rodni Zvutsi Chorus, and the Provi- 
dence Mission Singers. 

Also the choirs of St. Sava Serbian 
Orthodox Church; St. Georges Greek 
Catholic Church; St. Vincent Roman 
Catholic, St. Peter’s Roman Catholic, 
and St. Gabriel’s Roman Catholic 
Churches; Holy Cross Episcopal and 
Bellefield Presbyterian Churches. 

The sponsors of the Festival are the 
Carnegie Institute, the American Ser- 
vice Institute, Pennsylvania Division 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Nationality Room Committees 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Inde- 
pendence Day Festival Committee, Alle- 
gheny County Committee of the Colonial 
Dames of America, and the Tuesday 
Musical Club. After the program the 
Tuesday Musical Club will entertain 
the singers in Stephen Foster Memorial. 
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OUR GEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


By Henry LEIGHTON 


Professor of Geology, University of Pittsburgh 


Tuis month Pitts- 
burgh will be 
host to the geo- 
logists of the 
United States 
assembled for the 
convention of the 
Geological So- 
ciety of America, 
December 27-29. 
They will view 
with interest our 
hills and valleys 
and ask many a question about the 
geological background of the city. 

Nature has been presenting a vast 
drama on the stage of geologic history 
through cons of time. Act One might be 
called “‘The Building of the Frame- 
work.”’ For three hundred million 
years a vast sea stood over western 
Pennsylvania and in it accumulated the 
waste muds and sands from the lands to 
the east and north, accompanied by 
compacted vegetation from swamps and 
saline deposits from evaporating salt 
seas. 

The final result was an immense pile 
of horizontal layers of sediment like a 
great deck of playing cards, 25,000 feet 
in thickness. In the pile are shales that 
were once muds, sandstones once sands, 
conglomerates once gravels, limestones 
once limey muds, coals once peat bogs, 
and rock salt beds once deposits in salt 
lakes. By deep drilling, we discover salt 
beds at 7,200 feet, sandstones carrying 
natural gas and oil at various depths 
from 1,000 to 10,000 feet, and coal beds 
at depths of 200 to 500 feet. Exposed on 
our hillsides we see some of the upper 
cards in the great deck, the strata be- 
longing to the Pennsylvanian Period. 

From hilltop to river level, about 550 
feet of beds are to be seen, including 
thick layers of sandstone and shale, 
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Henry Leighton, Professor of Geology, has 
been connected with the Department of 
Geology of the University of Pittsburgh for 
thirty-five years. He has also done considerable 
work for the New York State Museum and the 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey. He is Honor- 
ary Curator in Geology for the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. His publications include bulletins on the 
geology of New York State, on the clays of 
Pennsylvania, and the geology of Pittsburgh. 
One bulletin, Geology of Pittsburgh and Its En- 
virons, is a publication of the Carnegie Museum 


thin layers of coal, thin beds of lime- 
stone, and some layers of gray or red 
crumbly clay. About 350 feet above the 
rivers, lies the most important stratum 
of our region, the six-foot Pittsburgh 
coal. About 100 feet above the rivers, 
projecting from the hills, we see the 
best illustrated layer, the Ames lime- 
stone, filled with many types of marine 
life, perfectly preserved. 

Act Two in the great drama has been 
on the stage for one hundred and sixty 
million years and we may term it ‘‘The 
Uplift and Carving of Plateau."’ The 
25,000 feet of accumulated sediments in 
central Pennsylvania were buckled into 
great wrinkles or folds, uplifted several 
times and carved into rugged crests and 
deep valleys. The rocks of western 
Pennsylvania were raised as a plateau of 
horizontal strata about 1,300 or more 
feet above the sea. This plateau carried 
up the upper layers of sediment, the 
Permian and Pennsylvanian beds. The 
plateau top was originally flat, as it 
represents a formerly flat sea-level plain 
known as a peneplane. The plateau was 
an “eulifeed peneplane.”’ 

During the Tertiary Period streams 
were at work for many millions of years, 
carving their way into the plateau until 
they had developed wide mature val- 
leys, cut three or four hundred feet into 
the plateau, and had sent their tribu- 
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GEOLOGIC CROSS SECTION 


taries into all parts of the area. The 
peneplane became thoroughly dissected 
and only small flat-topped hills remain 
as evidence of its existence. The drain- 
age was all at that time toward the 
north, the Ohio flowing north past 
Beaver Falls into some low land or 
river where now stands Lake Erie. Our 
river system was not, as now, con- 
nected with the Mississippi River. The 
rivers in our area were flowing on a rock 
bottom, the Parker Strath, 200 feet 
above present river levels. 

In the last few hundred thousand 
years the streams have been somewhat 
modified because of floods of water, 
sand, and gravel coming from melting 
ice sheets which stood over northern 
Pennsylvania and areas to the north. 

In Pennsylvania we find evidences of 
at least two advances of the ice during 
the Glacial Period. The earlier ice sheet, 
the Illinoian, crept down over Penn- 
sylvania nearly to Beaver Falls and 
Franklin, and sent a great wash of 
gravel down the early branches of the 
Allegheny River, forcing much of its 
upper portions to abandon northern 


outlets and unite into a south-flowing 
river. 


Gravels were dumped in this 
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OF PITTSBURGH'S HILLS 

river and in the Ohio; local gravels 
were dumped along the Monongahela 
and its branches. 

With the retreat of the Ilinoian ice, 
the rivers began to cut out deeper val- 
leys either within the old valley or, in 
some cases, abandoning the old valley 
and cutting a new course. Traces of the 
old valleys remain as gravel-covered 
rock shelves, 200 feet above the present 
rivers, or as clay and gravel-filled 
abandoned loops, such as the valleys of 
Wilkinsburg, East Liberty, and Oak- 
land. The river cutting was deep, some 
places 50 feet below the present rivers. 

A readvance of the ice, the Wisconsin 
ice sheet, brought in a second flood of 
gravel which built up deposits in the 
rivers to a depth of 100 to 130 feet. The 
present rivers have been unable to re- 
move all this Wisconsin gravel, leaving 
a terrace of it fifty to eighty feet above 
the streams and about fifty feet of un- 
eroded gravel below water level. The 
lower part of Pittsburgh lies largely on 
these lower gravels. 

Thus, through the ages, our scenery 
has been developed and our great 
wealth of coal, oil, gas, and other 
minerals has been left as a heritage. 








ason, who with Penelope tended the 
garden of golden gifts for Carnegie 
Tech and Carnegie Institute through 
many seasons, must surely be watching 
with keen interest from the Elysian 
Fields, an these closing months of 


the Tech Endowment Fund campaign. 
November found $13,315 added dur- 
ing the preceding month, bringing the 
total paid and pledged to $3,339,155.87. 

A new Printing scholarship has been 
established by the United States News 
Publishing Corporation and the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., with a gift 
of $5,000. David Lawrence, newspaper 
columnist, is president, and George W. 
Bryan is treasurer of the corporation 
which publishes United States Daily and 
issues the Bureau of National Affairs 
advisory service. 

The Department of Printing Scholar- 
ship Fund was recipient of generous 
gifts from three firms during October: 
Porte Publishing Company, of Salt 
Lake City, sent $1,000; Gibson Broth- 
ers, Inc., of Washington, through Fred 
Forte, and the Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany of Evansville, Indiana, through 
Sam Weil, I'27, and his brother, each 
gave $100. Sergeant Bruce S. Taylor, 
E’45-ex, gave $100. 

For the Department of Printing Re- 
search Fund the National Publishing 
Company, through W. W. Rapley, of 
Washington, gave $500; Whitaker Paper 
Company, also of Washington, gave 
$167; and Comet Press, Inc., of New 
York City, through S. F. Chernoble, 
sent $100. 

The first presentation of the Norman 
Apell Memorial Scholarship to a senior 
in the Department of Drama was made 
the opening night of this season's first 
play in the Little Theater. Mary Laura 
Wood of Sackville, New Brunswick, 
Canada, is the recipient. Harold J. 
Apell, of Mount Vernon, New York, 
the father of Norman Apell, A’44, who 
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died from wounds received in action in 
France on August 28, 1944, made the 
presentation. Mr. Apell has been adding 
steadily to the aos ainas: it was estab- 
lished last March. 

Willibald Trinks, Professor Emeritus 
of Mechanical Engineering, has sent 
$1,100 for the Fund. Since his retirement 
in 1943 after thirty-eight years on the 
Carnegie Tech faculty, Professor Trinks 
has been carrying on his work as con- 
sulting engineer with offices in the First 
National Bank Building, and as pro- 
jects director of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, also as con- 
sulting engineer for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. Next spring he plans 
to move to his farm near Ohiopyle and 
revise Volume I of his Industrial 
Furnaces. Many of his friends have en- 
joyed seeing the Malcolm Parcell por- 
trait of Professor Trinks in the ‘‘Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1945’ show. 

Another contribution of $100 came 
from Eleanor P. Kelly, interested friend 
of Carnegie Tech. 

The larger gifts assigned to particular 
Funds during October have included 
$200 from Charles R. Holzworth, E’14, 
for the John H. Leete Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund; $100 from Robert L. 
Hirshheimer, 1°32, for the Manage- 
ment Engineering Research Fund; $112 
from Phi Kappa Phi Fraternity for the 
Ihrig-Lawler Memorial Scholarship Fund; 
and $100 from Captain Leonard B. Prus, 
E’42, for the Alumni Fund for Greater 
Interest in Government. 

Contributions of less than $100 from 
friends and alumni for different Funds 
amounted to $2,319 during the month. 

Stepping aside from the Endowment 
Fund be a moment, Carnegie Museum 
has recently received $1,000 from Mr. 
George H. Clapp, for many years a 
trustee and benefactor; Mr. T. A. Mel- 
lon has also given $2,500 to be added 
to his previous gifts to the Museum. 
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The 1946 Tech Endowment Fund at 
November 1, 1945 showed $3,290,655.87 
paid and $48,500 pledged. The balance 
of $660,844.13 must be raised by the 
end of next June to reach the $4,000,000 
to which Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has promised to add $8,000,000. 


CONVENTION 


HE Geological Society of America 
Tin affiliated societies will meet 
in Pittsburgh December 27-29, at the 
William Penn Hotel, resuming an an- 
nual custom suspended the past three 
wartime years. The Pittsburgh Geo- 
logical Society, organized just last year, 
will entertain the group. 

Affiliated societies include the So- 
ciety of Vertebrate Paleontology, the 
Paleontological Society, the Minera- 
logical Society of America, and the 
Society of Economic Geologists. The 
Society of Vertebrate Paleontology will 
hold sessions in the Lecture Hall of the 
Carnegie Institute. One thousand dele- 
gates are expected. Kenneth C. Heald, 
of Gulf Oil Corporation, will give the 
address of welcome. 





SCENE IN THE MUSEUM “‘SKIN ROOM” 
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WOODLAND PATH 


THE autumn tans 
and bronzy reds of 
the oaks came early. 
Bounteous rains and 
favorable tempera- 
tures made the 
foliage luxuriant 
and tender, more 
sensitive than usual 
to the autumn 
chills, and our De- 
cember path is 
thickly strewn with a carpet of brown. 

As the dry leaves rustle beneath our 
feet—the most delightful woodland 
sound of December—there is a shrill 
protesting chirp from an unseen song 
sparrow, the junco flashes his black- 
and-white tail feathers from thicket to 
thicket, and from the treetops flits 
down a cheerful little black-capped 
bird, announcing his name as he comes, 
‘‘chicka-dee-dee-dee.”’ 

The acorn along the path has already 
rooted, laying claim to the spot from 
which a mighty oak may grow, while, 
in the little swamp below, the bright 
red berries of the now leafless holly 
or winterberry glow brighter than the 
similar berries of the spicebush on the 
moist bank near by. Brighter than 
either is the scarlet fruit of the jack- 
in-the-pulpit, half buried among the 
fallen leaves. 

Nor do the eyes and ears sense all. 
Down a little side ravine drifts an oily, 
spicy odor, revealing the presence on 
the dripping rock wall of a flat, leafy 
liverwort by the name of Conocep- 
halum. Too, there are other recog- 
nizable woodland odors: the pleasantly 
acid smell of the matted wet oak leaves; 
the peculiar musky fragrance of butter- 
nuts and hickory nuts, half hidden 
under moist leaves; and, drifting along 
for quite a distance, the appetizing 
fragrance of partly frozen crab apples. 

The December woodland path is re- 
plete with interesting things to see and 
hear and smell. 


—O.E. J. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English 


aS. 








Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue opening play 
of the 1945-46 
season in the 
Little Theater 
at Carnegie Tech 
was The Romantic 
Young Lady by G. 
Martinez Sierra, 
a slight but en- 
tertaining comedy 
that was artfully 
directed by B. 
Iden Payne. 
‘Gregorio Martinez Sierra’’ is the 
name i man and also a pseudonym, 
for Sierra's wife has collaborated with 
him in nearly all the dramatic works to 
which his name is attached. The best- 
known play of this Spanish couple is 
The Cradle Song (1911), in which Eva 
LeGallienne won a Broadway success in 
1927. The Romantic Young Lady was pro- 
duced in Madrid in 1918, in England in 
1920, and in this country in 1926. The 
next year Sierra’s own company played 
it in Spanish in New York. It might be 
termed a good-humored satire on the 
feminist movement, though there is 
more to it than that- me though to 
call it a satire at all is to give a false con- 
ception of the impression made by the 
play. Its sole function is to entertain, 
and that Mr. Payne and the student 
players fulfilled this purpose in the Tech 
production was clearly indicated by 
enthusiastic audience reception. 

The central figure in the play is 
Rosario Castellanos, a twenty-three- 
year-old girl who pines for her own 
latchkey and the freedom enjoyed by 
her brothers and by men in general, 
while her wise old grandmother, Dona 
Barbarita, counsels patience and the 
compensations which sensible women 
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know how to achieve in a man’s world. 
In through the open window in pur- 
suit of his hat comes a stranger, a dis- 
turbingly honest and sardonic chap 
who ridicules Rosario’s feminist ten- 
dencies and her somewhat contra- 
dictory admiration for the moonlight- 
and-honeysuckle romances of one Luis 
Felipe de Cordoba, the literary lion of 
the day. Graciously the stranger offers 
to give her a letter of introduction to 
his good friend Luis Felipe, who is at 
the moment in need of a secretary. The 
dramatist, who is ingenuousness itself, 
soon makes clear to the audience that 
when Rosario visits Luis Felipe she 
will find that the great man and the 
impertinent intruder are one and the 
same. So it develops, and after a stormy 
scene in the novelist’s apartment and a 
return visit of Luis to Rosario’s home— 
preceded again by his hat—the young 
lady's resentment at being made ri- 
diculous and at the manifest injustice of 
woman's lot is overcome. With the ap- 
probation of Dona Barbarita, she yields 
to her confessed lover's pleas and agrees 
to forego her feminism for marriage— 
all this within twenty-four hours of the 
first meeting! 

Though there is no element of great- 
ness in The Romantic Young Lady, it is a 
buoyant, graceful play which under the 
direction of Mr. Payne, who handles a 
trifle like this almost as skillfully as he 
handles the majesties of Shakespeare, 
furnished two hours of superior enter- 
tainment. Martinez Sierra has been 
called a disciple of Maeterlinck, but on 
this occasion he seems more indebted to 
Shaw. Surely the romantic Rosario 
owes something to Raina, of Arms and 
the Man, and Sierra’s ‘*Apparition’’ is 
strongly reminiscent of the practical, 
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witty, professional soldier Bluntschli. 
This in spite of the fact that for the 
most part Shaw and Sierra are totally 
unlike in temperament, in philosophy, 
in style. The plot of The Romantic Young 
Lady is no more than an incident, in- 
geniously expanded to serve as a means 
of putting into action half-a-dozen 
live, amusing characters whose dialogue 
is obviously the work of a dramatist 
with an extraordinarily delicate touch. 

Seven of the eleven roles in the play 
were double cast, but though I attended 
two performances, those of October 29 
and November 1, I saw both players in 
only three of the double-cast parts- 
Rosario, Maria Pepa—the ancient maid 
of the even more ancient Dona Barba- 
rita—and one of the minor male char- 
acters. 

The part of Rosario was played with 
equal effectiveness by two actresses of 
apparently quite different temperaments. 
The “blonde” Rosario, graceful and 
high-spirited, was especially successful 
in the scenes in which Rosario seethes 
with indignation, first at Luis’ intrusion, 
then at his cynical disrespect for ro- 
mantic novelists, and finally at what 
seems to her his unpardonable decep- 
tion in concealing his identity. In her 
majestic appearance in Act II she was 
reminiscent of Katherine Cornell in a 
recent production of The Doctor's Di- 
lemma. In the performance of the 
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struck 


Rosario 
more by the impetuous, warmhearted 
girlishness of the character. My guess 
is that audiences which saw the blonde 
Rosario will always think of the role 
as that of a brilliant, temperamental, 


*‘brunette’’ one was 


essentially sophisticated young lady 
fully the match of Luis, while those who 
saw the brunette will think of Rosario 
as a charming and lovable girl in whom 
tenderness and warmth and irrepressible 
gaiety predominate over her sterner 
qualities. 

Dona Barbarita was played with a 
calm dignity against the background 
of which her startlingly liberal opinions 
and worldly shrewdness splashed an 
effective and humorous contrast. She 
made the most of her amusing reminis- 
cences of the three husbands whom in 
turn she had plagued while remaining 
a fond and dutiful wife. One of the best 
moments of the play is her expression 
of relief when Rosario, harried by her 
brothers’ demands for an explanation 
of an inexplicable situation, at last has 
the presence of mind to faint; another is 
her abrupt awakening from an ap- 
parently sound sleep to urge Rosario 
to say yes or no for gosh sakes. Irene, 
secretary to the novelist, was played 
with quiet humor, and her discussion 
with Rosario of the sad fate of one of 
Luis’ female characters and the disaster 
which threatens another was a delight- 
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ful bit. The small role of the flamboyant 
professional dancer whom Luis forsakes 
for his new love was competently 
treated. 

The role of the maid, Maria Pepa, is 
one to delight the heart of a capable 
comedienne. The “‘short’’ Maria was 
highly amusing, and though in her 
hands the part came close to burlesque, 
the audience certainly did not mind. 
The ‘‘tall’’ Maria was more reserved, 
and though she made the role less 
hilarious she spoke the amusing lines 
with a dry solemnity which was very 
effective. Is it only the fact that Sierra, 
like Cervantes, is Spanish that makes 
one perceive a touch of Sancho Panza in 
the ignorant and irascible but practical 
Maria? Probably the funniest moment 
in the play comes when Maria, who is 
known to be an incorrigible eaves- 
dropper, flings open the door just after 
Dona Barbarita’s ‘*We'll all have some 
tea, or chocolate and cake,’’ and barks, 
“Well, which—tea or chocolate?”’ 

The leading male role of Luis Felipe 
was played with an engaging charm 
and a maturity which render detailed 
comment superfluous. I was pleased 
with the performances of the actors who 
represented the vain, pompous, but 
likable Don Juan and the very Spanish- 
looking servant Guillermo. Both made 
memorable characters out of slight 
roles, and I thought Don Luis, though 
possibly overplayed, very amusing. The 
roles of Rosario’s three brothers are 
somewhat thankless, and certainly call 
for more speaking in unison than it has 
been my experience to encounter in any 
other modern play! 

A final sania be said in praise of 
the women’s costumes, the loveliness of 
which—especially Rosario’s costume 
in Act Il—made one wish for a return 
to the styles of 1910, which in spite of 
voluminousness made up in their appeal 
to the masculine eye for the inroads 
which they must have made upon the 
masculine pocketbook. As for the men’s 
styles of that day, the tight suits and 
high, stiff collars—of these the less 


said the better. 
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So They Say 


Walter Read Hovey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh, 
Speaking on “Elusive Realities in Modern 
Painting’ at Carnegie Institute recently: 

For art, if it is to have any sig- 
nificance at all, must be felt personally 
and intuitively. It needs the stimulating 
influence of the individual response, 
since it is as a reflection of the infinite 
variety of the human mind that it has 
a peculiar force today. 

Of all the arts, painting is perhaps 
the most illusive. Hovering as it does, 
halfway between literature and music, 
it is not sufficiently rational to appeal 
greatly to the logical mind accustomed 
to the precision of words, nor suf- 
ficiently emotional to rival music in 
the physical reaction to rhythmic 
organization. But it is in the combina- 
tion of these qualities, subject and 
sensuousness, mood and decoration, 
wherein its greatness lies. 

. Christianity has been referred 
to as the fusion of classical philosophy 
with oriental mysticism. In much the 
same way one senses in the work of 


Jewish painters today an emotional 


power which springs from the now 
decadent renaissance tradition, trans- 
formed into new life by eastern passion. 


TREASURE CHEST »v » 


The Urn of Life by George Gray Barnard is a 
focus of interest for many visitors in Carnegie 
Institute's Fine Arts galleries. It was designed 
as a funeral urn for Anton Seidl, latter-nine- 
teenth-century Hungarian composer and con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
The marble figures symbolize the Mystery of 
Life—man and woman, love and work, youth 
and age. 

It was this same sculptor who unearthed from 
French farmyards, over a period of forty years, 
the fragments of Romanesque and Gothic art of 
the Middle Ages which are housed in the 
Cloisters, a branch of the Metropolitan Mu- 

| seum on upper Manhattan. The Philadelphia 

| Museum opened to the public this fall a similar 

| collection, acquired from the Barnard estate 
| after the death of the sculptor in 1938. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


INTO THE ARK By Marjorie Hartwe tt. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1945. $1.00. 
THE LITTLE FELLOW By Marcuerite Henry. Drawings by Diana Thorne. Philadelphia: John C. 


Winston Co. 1945. $2.00. 


THE TALE OF THE WHITEFOOT MOUSE By Henry B. Kane. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1940. 


$1.50. 


GREGORIO AND THE WHITE LLAMA By Laura Bannon. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co. 1944. 


$2.00. 


(All available in the Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Library) 


FARM ANIMALS AND WORKING AND SPORTING BREEDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA By Dororny Cuitps Hocner, illustrated by Nils Hogner. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 1945. 194 pp. $3.50. 


I HAvE endeav- 
ored previously, 
in The Scientist's 
Bookshelf, to 
interest adult 
readers in in- 
formative books 
about animals 
and the environ- 
ments in which 
they live. Curi- 
osity about ani- 
mals is much 
more general and unprejudiced among 
children, however, and the naturalists 
of tomorrow are recruited from the 
children of today. The catholicity of 
children’s tastes in reading matter 
certainly extends to animal stories, but 
such receptivity does not relieve bi- 
ologists of the duty of scrutinizing 
these volumes. A book which glitters 
with fine illustrations does not always 
contain scientific gold. 

In calling attention to some of the 
recent books for boys and girls, I make 
no claim that any one of these will be- 
come a children’s classic, nor do I 
Maintain that any one of them com- 
pletely satisfies all three of the criteria 
—interest and accuracy of content, ex- 
cellence of illustration and format, and 
reasonableness of cost—by which I judge 
children’s books. I would be hard put 
to decide which is the best animal book 
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‘Available in the James Anderson Room, Carnegie Library) 


of recent decades, but I can say, with- 
out hesitation, that the best series 
known to me is that issued under the 
aegis of M. A. Donahue and Company. 
Boulton’s Traveling With the Birds, 
Schmidt's Our Friendly Animals and 
Whence They Came, and the other books 
in this series provide more sound in- 
formation per page and more top-notch 
illustrations per dollar than are usually 
obtainable in children’s books. 


INTO THE ARK 


Marjorie Hartwell’s little volume for 
preschool-age children is an alphabeti- 
cal parade of animals entering the Ark. 
Her water colors are so colorful and 
amusing that the book will unques- 
tionably win many youthful admirers. 
Some of the illustrations are too color- 
ful and some of the animals have been 
over-glamorized for my taste. The pair 
of wart hogs, here called by a rarely 
used name ‘“‘Varks,’’ is .poorly por- 
trayed. Certainly every animal book 
should be checked by a biological, as 
well as a literary, editor. The exigencies 
of the alphabet proved too much for 
English vernacular names, so foxes 
appear under their scientific name, 
Urocyon, and African squirrels become 
Xeri. These transmutations are ex- 
am on the jacket, but not, un- 
ortunately, in the book itself, where 
they are most needed. 




































THE LITTLE FELLOW 

The Little Fellow is an appealing story 
of Chip, the colt who wanted to be 
grown-up enough to brush off flies with 
his tail. Both text and drawings will 
touch the hearts of city children, so 
starved for animal companionship that 
they consider patting the milkman’s 
horse high adventure. 


THE TALE OF THE WHITEFOOT MOUSE 

Henry B. Kane haswritten asmoothly 
flowing, factual account of a white- 
footed mouse’s natal year, which will 
interest readers of any age. Although 
not of recent issue, I list this slim vol- 
ume because it sets a standard of 
photographic excellence which glad- 
dens anyone depressed by the singularly 
poor animal pictures often palmed off 
on children too young to protest. Mr. 
Kane not only takes magnificent pic- 
tures, but he also selects them with 
care, so that they are veritable illus- 
trations of his story. Furthermore, the 
pictures have been so well reproduced 
that every mouse whisker vibrates with 
inquiry, every shoebutton eye sparkles 
with life. Page-end line drawings pro- 
vide just the spice of humor that both 
young and old enjoy. 

Space does not permit individual 
treatment of other titles in the same 
series by Mr. Kane—The Tale of the 
Promethea Moth and The Tale of the 
Bullfrog. These demonstrate, however, 
that a good photographer is a good 
photographer, whether he points his 
lens at a moth or a mouse. 


GREGORIO AND THE WHITE LLAMA 

My six-year-old daughter is so en- 
amored of Gregorio and the White Llama, 
and my artistic friends speak so highly 
of its attractive illustrations, that I 
feel almost heretical in citing imperfec- 
tions. The story is a charming tale, but 
few Peruvian Indians own large enough 
plots to have grain in excess of their 
own needs. Furthermore, the faces 
pictured lack the fine aquilinity of 
features characteristic of high-altitude 
Peruvians, and the womenfolk should 
have their hair in Spanish ‘‘buns,"’ or 
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stringily unkempt, rather than in pig- 
tails. The costumes portrayed are color- 
ful and authentic, however, and the 
llamas are delineated with all the vary- 
ing expressions of scornful disdain in 
which members of the camel family 
excel. 
FARM ANIMALS 

Farm Animals may not be a children’s 
book at all, but it certainly belongs in 
every home in which there are children. 
Many a question-ridden parent, who 
has just flunked on the question of the 
difference between a Holstein and 
Guernsey, may achieve a reputation for 
zoological omniscience by studying this 
book. Teen-agers will find just the fac- 
tual information they need for themes. 

How much do the various animals 
weigh? How much milk does a Jersey 
cow give? These and myriad other 
family arguments may be settled by 
referring to this book. Where is a 
horse's pastern, a cow's thurl, a sheep's 
apron, a dog’s stop, or a rabbit's 
mandolin form? Labeled outline draw- 
ings of the diagram-points of each kind 
of animal indicate the proper desig- 
nations of each part of the body. 

The discussion of each breed is ac- 
companied by a drawing emphasizing 
the salient characteristics. Many of 
these are excellent, others may be some- 
what less satisfactory than the devotees 
of particular breeds might wish. None- 
theless, the drawings fulfill their pur- 
pose of enabling anyone to distinguish 
the various breeds of horses, cows, 
sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, cats, and 
rabbits. 

The finest way to learn farm animals 
is to spend a portion of one’s youth 
caring for them, for in so doing one 
learns their appearance, gaits, psy- 
chology, and odors. Perhaps next best 
is hanging over the rail at that fine 


American institution, the county or 
state fair. Urban youngsters, denied 
both of these educational joys, will 


find that Farm Animals presents a more 
all-inclusive, but solely visual, pano- 
rama of domesticated animals than any 
farm or fair. 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Christmas evergreens native to the state deco- 
rate the Pennsylvania Room for the holidays. 
From O. E. Jennings, Rose Demorest discovered 
there are eleven indigenous evergreens to choose 
from. They are hemlock, white pine, jersey pine, 
pitch pine, red pine, red cedar, the bushy ground 
pine, running ground pine, club moss, mountain 
laurel, and log-moss. 


«D> 


From Eugene Speicher, who painted Babette 
in our Permanent Collection, to John O'Connor 
“A letter from an artist friend in Tokvo, who 
had helped clean out the Japs on the island of 
Kiushi. In a hundred-foot cave he found a Japa- 
nese book on contemporary art of all countries. 
He opened the book . . . and there was a color 
reproduction of Baberte’ Small world. . .”’ 


“<< D 


Ralph Munn treasures a letter from Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, regretting that she must miss the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Library. “I know 
this occasion would have delighted the heart of 
the Library's founder, and I send my hearty 
congratulations on the splendid work that has 
been done in this half century,” Mrs. Carnegie 
writes. 

GD 

Captain from Castile by Samuel Shellabarger was 
voted the most popular book of the year at 
the Library open house, with a A Lion Is in the 
Streets by Adria Locke Langley as runner-up. 


«De 


Manuel Dinardo of Taylor Allderdice High 
School was announced the prize winner in the poster 
contest for which eighty-five high-school students 
submitted entries on the theme, “Books Alive 
Since '95."° 

< d 


Marshall Bidwell was acclaimed ‘‘an extra- 
ordinary artist, an organist of persuasive abilities, 
possessed of a formidable technique and poetic 
fecling’’ by Donald Steinfirst of the Post-Gazette 
for his rendition of the Guilmant First Symphony 
in D Minor on November 6 with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony directed by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 


<> 


Ottmar F. von Fuchrer’s nearly sixty gouaches, 
painted during October at Jasper Park, British 
Columbia, are on display in the Carnegie Institute 
cafeteria. 

GD 


To Graham Netting from Mrs. Ruth Crosby 
Nobel, after his review of her The Nature of the 
Beast in CanNeGie MaGazine for October: ‘‘I can 
still hardly believe my eyes when I read high 
Praise, or even approval, from a biologist of your 
standing and experience . . . The review was 
fascinating reading. . . . In all sincerity, it is one 


of the very nicest things which have happened to 
the book.”’ 
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*ArTHuUR E. Braun 
Chairman. Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 


GeorGe H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


*W acter R. DeEMMLER 
City Council. Library. 


Ropert E, Donerty 
University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Instt- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, 
Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM Frew 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Washington and Jefferson, Honorary. Trustee, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Heinz II 


Yale. President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 


Moorueap B. Hotitanp : 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 


Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. University of Pittsburgh, Honorary. Presi- 
dent, Aluminum Company of America. Art, Tech, 
Finance, Advisory. 


*Tuomas E, KinGALLeNn 
Duquesne University. President, City Council. 


Music Hall. 


*H. B. KirKPATRICK 
University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. President, Koppers 
Building, Inc. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Alle- 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 
Tech, Music Hall. 


*Epwarp J. LEONARD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RicharD K. MELLON 
Princeton. President, 
Museum, Advisory. 


*W.L. MELLON 


Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 


Mellon National Bank. 


*Wirtti1am S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead &? Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Auditing. 


AuGustus K. OLIver 
Yale. Chairman, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Art, 
Tech, Advisory. 
*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President and Cashier, Mellon 
National Bank. Tech, Advisory. 


Joxun Lester Perry 
President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


Music Hall. 


James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 


Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 


*Witit1aM M. Rosinson 


Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


Cuar.es J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 
FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 
*Cornetius D. Scutty 
University of Pennsylvania. Law School Unt 
versity of Pittsburgh. Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art, 
Buildings and Grounds. 
Joxun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1amM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 
*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 
WivuraM P. WitHERow 


Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University 


Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library; 
Advisory. 
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